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existence, but an absolute illusion, — an illusion not merely to the reason, 
but to the very senses themselves. But the exactly opposite conception 
is the true one. The object implies the subject; existence implies 
being ; form implies substance ; error implies truth ; difference implies 
identity ; and never the contrary. For if the contrary were true, then 
the object would fall into the subjection of its own subjectivity ; and as 
the subject exists only from the object, so the disappearance of the ob- 
ject into its own subjectivity would entail the disappearance also of the 
subject ; and where there is no subject of thought, of course thought 
itself expires. Again, if being implied existence, and not vice versa, 
then things would exist, or go forth into manifestation, before they had 
any being ; that is, they would actually appear to others before they 
really were in themselves ; which would turn the earth into a very 
much droller place of abode than it is at present. So, too, if substance 
implied form, instead of explicating it, we should make the acquaintance 
of our bodily trunk and its members only by the mediation of its viscera, 
heart, lungs, and stomach ; or we should be able to discriminate the 
watch from the steam-engine, not by its outer form, but only by its in- 
ward mechanism. Then, again, if truth imply error or involve it, truth 
must always be impure ; it may be outwardly specious or fair, but in- 
wardly it must be corrupt. And finally, if identity imply diversity, and 
not, as the case truly is, diversity identity, why, then the more I differ 
from myself, the greater grows my identity with myself. Upon this 
gross fallacy of observation, nevertheless, the total Kantian metaphysic 
is founded ; and what right, therefore, have we to wonder that the last 
word bequeathed to human hope by that metaphysic is, according to 
Hegel, motion without rest, perpetual becoming without ever attaining ; 
according to the more honest and clear-sighted Schopenhauer, gradual 
but perfect Annihilation. 



3. — The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. By John Stuart 
Mill. Boston : William V. Spencer. 1866. 12mo. pp.182. 

It is now nearly a quarter of a century since, by the publication of 
the last volume of the Cours de Philosophic Positive, Auguste Comte 
completed his great task of organizing into a coherent system the doc- 
trines held and the methods of investigation pursued by scientific men. 
His work was not long in obtaining the recognition of advanced 
thinkers ; and during the period which has elapsed since its completion, 
its leading views — noticed with more or less approval by Mr. Mill, 
Mr. Grote, and Sir G. C. Lewis, explained and defended by Mr. 
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Lewes and M. Littre, partially adopted by Mr. Buckle, adversely criti- 
cised by Mr. Spencer, and violently attacked by the entire a priori 
school of philosophers and theologians — have seriously occupied the 
attention of a large part of the thinking public. The term " positivism " 
has won for itself a place in the vocabulary of philosophy beside the 
older names " idealism " and " scepticism," as indicating a distinct and 
important phase in the development of speculative thought. But its 
more recent introduction into philosophic language has not availed to 
protect it from those ambiguities of interpretation which envelop, as 
with a halo, the latter time-honored appellations. On the other hand, 
so far are most persons from having a distinct idea of what they mean 
when they speak of positivism, that it is not uncommon to hear classed 
as positivists men like Professors Tyndall and Huxley, the peculiar 
tendency of whose opinions has been but slightly if at all determined 
by the speculations of M. Comte. To call these men positivists is to 
necessitate such an extension of the term as to include all truly scien- 
tific investigators of phenomena, from the days of Galileo and Newton 
downwards. This vagueness results naturally fiom the circumstance 
that many of M. Comte's most prominent doctrines did not originate 
with himself, but were held by him in common with many thinkers, 
both of the present and of past ages. Not only as a discoverer of new 
truths, but as an organizer of those already discovered, did he announce 
himself to the world. 

At the present time, when such a general interest is felt in the phi- 
losophy of M. Comte, and such a wide-spread curiosity is manifested to 
know in what that philosophy really consists, a work like the one now 
before us is most welcome. Mr. Mill is admirably qualified to furnish 
us with a clear and trustworthy exposition of the Positive Philosophy. 
His own researches have led him over the same paths which were 
traversed by M. Comte, and the results of his meditations on the proper 
methods to be pursued in scientific exploration were laid before the 
world nearly a generation ago, in his " System of Logic," — a work 
which in our opinion is as important a contribution to human knowl- 
edge as the Philosophie Positive itself. And while, on the one hand, 
the number of opinions held in common by the two, to say nothing 
of Mr. Mill's well-known candor, is a sufficient guaranty for the fair 
treatment of the subject, on the other hand, Mr. Mill's eminence as an 
original thinker prevents him from ever abdicating the position of a 
critic for that of a disciple. 

In common with the majority of scientific thinkers, M. Comte asserts 
the universality and invariability of natural laws ; and he coincides in 
the opinion, held by one great school of psychologists since Locke, that 
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all knowledge is derived from experience. But his emphatic and de- 
termined rejection of the methods of subjective psychology leaves him 
so destitute of the means for establishing this doctrine, that it can hardly 
be regarded as a coherent, though doubtless an indispensable, portion 
of his system. Allied to this theorem is that of the relativity of all 
knowledge, which also is not peculiar to the Positive Philosophy. It 
has been held with more or less consistency by a vast number of think- 
ers from Protagoras downward, including in the list of its adherents 
many whose antagonism on most other points has been unqualified, 
— men such as Aristotle and Bruno, Averroes and Bacon, Hume and 
Kant. In relation to this dogma, M. Comte is the natural successor 
of Brown. As Mr. Mill truly remarks, " the doctrine and spirit of 
Brown's philosophy are entirely positivist, and no better introduction 
to positivism than the early part of his Lectures has yet been pro- 
duced." While, curiously enough, Brown's most redoubtable opponent, 
Sir William Hamilton, has also verbally adopted this positive theorem, 
although his simultaneous assertion of the principles of Natural Dual- 
ism sufficiently shows that he never really understood it. Hume was 
probably its first consistent supporter, though he often pushes scepti- 
cism to the point of denial, apparently maintaining the relativity not 
only of all knowledge, but of all existence likewise. Not so M. Comte, 
who ever implicitly recognizes the existence of noumena, while insist- 
ing upon their eternal banishment to the realm of the Unknowable. 
We should strive, therefore, not to ascertain the causes of phenomena, 
either primary or final, but only to formulate the laws of their co- 
existence and sequence. With the study of phenomena as causes, i. e. 
as invariable antecedents of other phenomena, M. Comte has never, as 
it has been foolishly asserted, found fault. His philosophy is entirely 
concerned with the investigation of these, in distinction from noumenal 
causes, the origin of phenomena, and the end for which they exist. 01 
this bridge of Time, which man and Nature alike are traversing, he 
forbids us to strain our vision in vain efforts to discern the beginning and 
the end, immersed as they both are in the utter darkness of eternity. 

But though M. Comte did not originate the doctrine of the relativity 
of all knowledge, and though while ignoring psychologic research he 
can in no wise prove it, he has yet, as Mr. Mill observes, made it in a 
great measure his own doctrine by his method of treating it. The first 
distinctive feature of his philosophy is the assertion, that, in its investi- 
gation of nature, the human mind has passed through three essentially 
different stages. These are, first, the Theological stage, in which all 
phenomena are viewed as resulting from the volitions of supernatural 
agents ; second, the Metaphysical stage, in which phenomena are sup- 
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posed to be determined by the existence of inherent occult causes ; and, 
third, the Positive stage, in which, the search for causes being aban- 
doned, the mind rests content with grouping phenomena according to 
their relations of coexistence and succession. The exposition of this 
law of intellectual development occupies a considerable portion of Mr. 
Mill's volume, and is, we think, both lucid and profound. But we can- 
not go so far as Mr. Mill in accepting the theorem as a true and ade- 
quate statement of the course which the human mind has pursued. As 
such a statement, we believe it to be imperfect and superficial, though 
containing a sufficient amount of truth to have made its application to 
the study of history result in sundry minor generalizations of the high- 
est value. The " positive " method of contemplating phenomena is 
doubtless becoming exclusively prevalent with scientific explorers ; 
and for this reason, the name " positivism," after losing its more special 
connotations, is perhaps destined to become the designation of scientific 
thought in general. The naturalistic tendencies observable in Socrates 
and Aristotle, organized by Bacon and Descartes, and represented by 
subsequent discoverers, might thus without inaccuracy be considered 
" positive." 

The second distinctive feature of M. Comte's philosophy is its ar- 
rangement of the sciences in such an order that those which deal with 
the most general and least complex relations are studied prior to those 
which treat of relations more special and involved. M. Comte distin- 
guishes between the abstract sciences, " which have to do with the laws 
which govern the elementary facts of nature," and the concrete sci- 
ences, which " concern themselves only with the particular combinations 
of phenomena which are found in existence." Thus Physics and Chem- 
istry are the abstract sciences corresponding to the concrete science 
Mineralogy, while Zoology and Botany deal with concrete examples of 
the abstract laws enunciated by Physiology. Leaving the concrete 
sciences out of consideration, M. Comte arranges the abstract sciences 
as follows : I. Mathematics ; II. Astronomy ; III. Physics (comprising 
the sciences of Weight, Heat, Sound, Light, and Electricity) ; IV. Chem- 
istry ; V. Biology ; and VI. Sociology. In the arrangement of the sub- 
divisions of each science, he attempts to apply the same principle of 
advancing from the general to the special; thus, in Mathematics, the 
laws of number are to be studied before those of magnitude, and these 
again before those of equilibrium. In the arrangement of the different 
branches of Physics, however, this principle evidently fails ; it being 
impossible to assert that the phenomena of weight and pressure are 
less general than those of heat, or perhaps even those of light. The 
omission of a science of Psychology from the above scheme will be 
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deemed by most persons a grave defect. Nor can M. Comte be said 
to have at all mended the matter by offering us in its stead (we blush 
to tell it) the wretched substitute Phrenology. In spite of these de- 
fects, the advantages of studying the sciences in this order will be dis- 
puted by no one ; it being manifest that each science furnishes almost 
indispensable aid to the study of its successors, while throwing compar- 
atively little light on the subjects treated by its predecessors. Each 
science too has methods of investigation peculiar to itself; and it is the 
elaborate statement of these methods that we consider the most perma- 
nently valuable of M. Comte's contributions to philosophy. But we 
do not agree with the statement that this admirable arrangement of the 
sciences represents the true order of their historic development ; and 
that, while each science has experienced successively the application 
of the theological, the metaphysical, and the positive methods, the order 
in which they have attained the positive stage conforms to the order in 
which they are here placed. We do not believe that any serial ar- 
rangement can represent either the true relations of the sciences to each 
other, or the comparative rapidity with which they have advanced to- 
ward perfection. The simplicity of the phenomena with which they 
deal is far from being the only condition which has determined their 
evolution. And we therefore differ from Mr. Mill in thinking that 
Mr. Spencer has entirely destroyed the pretensions of M. Comte's classi- 
fication to be considered as founded in the nature of things, however 
valuable it may be as a help to study. 

It is on his contributions to our knowledge of the laws of social evo- 
lution that M. Comte chiefly prides himself. He claims the right to be 
called the founder and legislator of the science of society. We are not 
among the number of those who are disposed to grant him this lofty 
title. We do not even think that the science of society, as a systematic 
whole, can yet be said to exist. Much has indeed been done to prepare 
the way for such a science. Some subordinate discoveries of inestima- 
ble value have been made, and it has been conclusively shown that so- 
cial phenomena are proper objects of scientific treatment. Among the 
pioneers of this new science, M. Comte will always hold an honorable 
place. His treatment of history is eminently original and suggestive ; 
and his views, even when not wholly true, are rarely without a large 
amount of truth. His catholic spirit, and his hearty admiration for 
whatever is great and good in the past, are moral qualities beyond all 
praise. 

It is impossible, in our limited space, to do more than allude to the 
subjects which are so admirably elucidated and commented on in Mr. 
Mill's volume. To M. Comte's later speculations we do not wish to 
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refer, further than to express our opinion that they are a tissue of the 
wildest and most extravagant vagaries ever conceived outside of Bed- 
lam ; or, remembering all that the world owes M. Cointe, we might 
less harshly and not less truly call them the most mournful exhibition 
furnished by the annals -of philosophy of a great mind utterly shattered 
and ruined. It is a spectacle to which we cannot refuse our pitying 
sympathy, even while we are unable to repress our contempt. We 
have no criticism to make on Mr. Mill's treatment of the subject, which 
is in the main sober and just. But we are surprised at the remark 
with which he concludes the book, that M. Comte should be considered 
as great a thinker as either Descartes or Leibnitz, and hardly more ex- 
travagant than they. M. Comte's achievements have indeed been great. 
But neither in the amount of mental effort implied by them, nor in the 
magnificence of their consequences, can they ever be compared to Des- 
cartes's application of algebra to geometry, or to Leibnitz's discovery of 
the differential calculus. Our surprise is all the greater since, in his re- 
cent work on Sir William Hamilton, Mr. Mill has shown himself quite 
capable both of appreciating the transcendent merits of Descartes, and 
of sympathizing with the state of mind which led to the eccentricities of 
Leibnitz. M. Comte might in some respects be more justly compared 
to Bacon ; and the rejection of the Copernican system, which has so 
often been alleged as a proof of the narrowness of the latter, seems 
after all a trifling blemish, when we remember how persistently M. 
Comte ignores all that has been achieved in the department of Psychol- 
ogy. The above is one of the rare cases in which Mr. Mill must be 
accused of haste and partiality. And we deem it not inconsistent with 
the respect due to his noble qualities to say that, while his aim is ever 
to present in the most favorable light opinions from which he differs, 
he does not always succeed in maintaining the impartial attitude so in- 
dispensable in a critic, and of which Bayle has given us perhaps the 
finest example. 



4. — Life and Letters of Frederick W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent 
of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 1847- 1853. Edited by Stopford A. 
Brooke, M. A., late Chaplain to the Embassy at Berlin. Boston : 
Ticknor and Fields. 1865. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. xiv. and 352, 359. 

Frederick William Eobertson, a name familiar to and beloved 
by thousands, was the eldest son of an officer in the British army, and 
was born in London on the 3d of February, 1816. His earliest years 
were passed at Leith Fort and at Beverly in Yorkshire, where he en- 
tered the grammar school at the age of nine, having been previously 



